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GARNERED SHEA VES

PART I

was a class of virgins whom Lafitau compares to the Vestals,
but of their functions he had no very definite information.1
The Iroquois certainly maintained a perpetual fire, the ex-
tinction of which would have been thought to portend their
national destruction.2 In Peru the Virgins of the Sun pre-
served the sacred fire, and it was an evil omen if they let
it go out. This holy fire was annually kindled by the sun's
rays reflected from a concave mirror ; in bad weather, when
there was no sun (as indeed must have been often the case
at Cuzco, where, according to the proverb, they have thirteen
months of rain in the year 3) the fire was lit by the friction
of two sticks. An unfaithful virgin, like a Vestal at Rome,
was punished by being buried alive.4 At Cuzco these virgins
were the daughters of the Inca and his relations ; in the
provinces they might be the daughters of distinguished chiefs,
but the lady superior was usually of the blood royal.5 A

certayne prayers, or use some other
superstitious rites, which sheweth that
they honour the fire and the light."

1  J. P. Lafitau, Mceurs des sauvages
Ameriquains (Paris, 1724), i. p. 173.

2  D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New
World, p. 151.

3  Fr. von Hellwald, Die Erde und
ihre   Volker,   Berlin  und   Stuttgart,
1884, p. 204.

4  Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Com-
mentaries of the Yncas, i. p. 298, ii.
p. 163, Markham's translation.   The
other duties of the virgins were to
make the Inca's clothes, to bake the
bread for the great sacrifices, and brew
the liquor which the Inca and his family
drank on these occasions (Garcilasso,
op. cit. i. p. 296 sqq^.   It is possible
that Garcilasso may, as Mr.  Tylor
suggests (Early History of Mankind,
p. 252), have touched up the picture of
these virgins in order to complete the
resemblance between them and the
Vestals, but that he, the son of an
Inca  princess  and  born  about ten
years after the conquest of Peru by
the Spaniards, should have invented
the whole story is of course incredible
and is not intended to be insinuated
by Mr. Tylor.   For references to the
other Spanish authorities who treat
of these  Virgins  of the   Sun,  see

J. G. Muller, Geschichte dcr ameri-
kanischen Urreligionen, Basel, 1867,
p. 388 ; Th. Waitz, Anthropologie, iv.
p. 464. M. Albert Reville suggests that
the intention of burying an unchaste
virgin was to hide his faithless priestess
from the sight of the sun she had dis-
honoured (Les Religions du Mexique,
de VAmerique centrale et du Perou,
Paris, 1885, p. 367), but the real reason
(as pointed out to me by Prof. Robert-
son Smith) is the reluctance to shed
tribal blood. In early times when
the blood-feud is in full force, to
shed the blood of a fellow-tribesman,
from whatever cause, is an inexpiable
offence. Hence modes of execution
are adopted which do not involve
the actual spilling of blood. Such
modes are drowning (the penalty of
&$arricidium in old Rome) and bury-
ing alive. Both penalties occur in old
German law (Grimm, Deutsche Rechts-
alterthumer, p. 694 sqq.} In mediaeval
Italy assassins were buried alive (com-
ment, on Dante, Inferno, xix. 49).
The fact that such a penalty was
adopted for the Virgins of the Sun
and for the Vestals seems to prove
that both were originally tribal, not
national, priestesses.
5 Garcilasso de la Vega, op. cit. i,
pp. 294, 299;   R. B. Brehm>